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SKETCH TAEING, 


OR 
Hove fAaking. 


How much a man’s a fool when be dedicates his behaviour to love! 
Shakspeare. 

O—and I forsooth in love! 

1, that have been Love's whip— 

A very beadle to an amorous sigh, 

A critic—nay a night watch constable, 

A domineermg pedant o’er the boy; 

This whimpled, «bining, purblind, wayward boy— 

This wi-ked e//—this giant dwarf, Dan Cupid. 

Regent of love-rhymes—-lord of folded arms, 

Th’ anointed Sovereign of sighs and groans! 

What I '\—I love !—I sue !—I seek « wife! 

A women that is like a German clock, 

Still a repairing—ever out of frame, 

And never going right.—Love’s Labour Lost. 


— Too old !—hy heaven’ still let the woman take 
An older than herself —so swears she to bim, 

So sways she level in her husband’s heart. 

Cry the mao mercy |—Love him !—Take his offer '—Shakspeare. 





One morning, as Caroline St. Clair was sitting in 
a sort of bower, or summer seat, at the extremity of 
the beautiful terrace at Belle Vue, overlooking the 
lake, her whole soul occupied in sketching the mag- 
nificent prospect that lay extended before her, the 
light was suddenly obscured, and looking up sur- 
prised, she beheld the opaque form of Lord Lumber- 
court standing directly before her—his back to the 
view, and his large gray eyes fixed with extraordi- 
nary seriousness full upon her face. She smiled, 
“ Won’t you sit down, my lord? I did not ex- 
pect” 

“« You did not expect such an interruption.” 





| “ Indeed! and is it in your toe ?” 


{ 


} 


} 
} 


} Nay, do not go! do not fly from me! At least 


“ Hang the toe!” exclaimed Lord Lumbercourt, | tell me’’—he hesitated and seemed unable to speak 
| hastily. 


—- his vehemence arose from the twinge. 


** Tt is here,” exclaimed Lord Lumbercourt, em-) 
phatically, laying his hanc on his heart—but Caro-) alone, and never mind them 


| out—** tell me—since you seem to understand com- 


“Is it so bad?” said Caroline, quite tenderly,| plaints of the heart so well—tell me that you will 


| cure mine.” 
“QO! they will cure themselves! Only let them 
Think of something 


line, who was looking at her drawing, mistook this' else; and, above all, never talk of them '!—Com- 


motion. 


my Lord.” 
** Then you are much mistaken !” 


** Indeed,” said Caroline, looking up astonished, | 
and beginning to think the gout had got into his, 
head, “ I did not know you had any other complaint, | the smallest damage 


’ 


| plaints of the heart soon go away.’ 
*“O! you little know what some hearts endure !”” 
“QO! all hearts can endure a great deal without 
Hearts are hard things.” 

| Ts yours so hard?” 


| “ Ves, impenetrably hard, my lord!” she said, 


She looked stil] more astonished, both at his words! with a look and tone of such meaning, that Lord 


,and manner. 
**T beg your pardon. 


Forgive me for being so sing again into silence and nervous perturbation 


| Lumbercourt felt the ice close over him, and relap- 


| hasty—for speaking with such abruptness and, betook himself, with more assiduity than ever, to 


| warmth. 


“ Such a foreground,” said Caroline, laughing,’ 


‘ for 1 was just considering what I should introduce 
in the foreground of my picture.” 

“ ] fear, Miss St. Clair, Jhave no chance of ever 
being in the foreground of the picture,” said Lord 
Lumbercourt, sitting down close to her. 

“ Very little certainly at present,” said Caroline, 
colouring, ‘‘ for I fancied that a donkey would be 


gout must’’——_—_ 
“It is not the gout, Miss St. Clair. 
of the gout—forget it, I pray you.” 


I can easily imagine how irritating the rolling up the drawing paper 


Caroline herself feit very awkward and uneasy— 


Don’t talk and the more silent Lord Lumbercourt became, the 


| more incessantly did she talk—though certainly 


“ ] am very glad you can forget it, I am sure. It) without eliciting much attention from bis lordship, 


is a sign it is going off; but what then is the matter 
my lord? Sick, like all the rest of the world t” 

** No, no!” 

* What then '—is it your head?” 

“Tt is my heart!” 

“Ts that all?” exclaimed Caroline, laughing. 

*« Nay, Miss St. Clair, don’t laugh at me, at least.’ 

** Every body will laugh at you, my lord. 
body laughs at complaints of the heart. 
ho pity.” 


* From you, I did expect it,” said Lord Lumber- 


»| who very evidently did not know what she was say- 


| ing—neither indeed did she very well know herself 
H He looked so mortified and miserable, that pitying 
his uncomfortable feelings, she said with great 
| sweetness— 

| « But you don’t look at my little sketch, my lord, 


| and this is one of my first attempts in drawing from 
Every) nature. I want to know if you think it like’—— 


Expect| 


** Like every thing you do—like yourself—per 
| fection.” 
| 6s Nay,” said Caroline, laughing, “ you said J 


court, in a tone, and with a look that brought a blush; took you for a great fool—but it is me you take for a 

‘over her lovely, laughing face. ‘ From you only [) little one.” 

| wish hg 
*« No body wishes to be pitied, I think,” said Ca-| all over, she hastily withdrew it, and starting up 


roline, looking confused. 


** | do—I wish for your pity ;—for pity is akin to| 


the most picturesque animal—and I was longing for love.” 
one just at the moment your lordship appeared—but 


it is really impossible to take or mistake you for a) perhaps,’ 


donkey in any respect.” 

“ Then you really don’t think me quite a fool?” 
said Lord Lumbercourt. 

« It would be the surest proof that I was one my- 


| 


“* A little more than kin, and less than kind, 
said Caroline; not knowing very well 


> 


what she was saying. 


“ Kind! yes, you are kind !—kind to all !—kind- 


ness itself! Do not be unkind only to me.” 


Lord Lumbercourt seized her hand, but colouring 


| exclaimed, in great confusion— 
« J—I must go—I forgot something.”’ 
| * No, no—dearest Miss St. Clair '—do not leave 
| me—stay one moment.”’ 
“J cannot—I cannot, my lord!’ said Caroline 
| breaking from him. “ I forgot !—I left a paper—a 
letter—open—on the table—I must go and get it.’ 
And she would have fled, but Lerd Lumbercourt 


Caroline’s blushes betrayed her internal embar-)| had hold of her dress, and he held it gently—but 
self, if I did,’ said Caroline ; and intent upon her | rassment, but rallying her spirits, she playfully said— | very firmly. 

sketch, she began to talk upon the little trifling or- |“‘ No! I will be very kind to you, my Lord !”” 
dinary topics of conversation, which usually come “O Miss St. Clair! I wish you could read my) gravely and respectfully—* do not fly from me thus 


uppermost, when the mind is occupied with another heart, and see” — 


subject—but all the labour of supporting this talk | “© See all the pangs you talk of!” hastily inter- 


* At least let me go with you,” he said, very 


| Surely you are not afraid of me?” 
“Ono! no!—I] only—forgot—I had left a paper 


. “ j : P . 
devolved upon herself. Lord Lumbercourt answer- rupted Caroline. But I have no pleasure in see- | very foolishly” —and stooping to pull a rose, and 


ed only in short and absent phrases of rejoinder or ing pangs—nor yet in hearing of them ;—and the 
assent, and sat twirling and rolling a piece of draw- | pangs of the heart are nothing compared to real 


ing paper, with that hasty nervous trepidation, which 
marks great internal embarrassment and agitation, 
and which people so often feel, when they have 
formed a determination to do or say something of 
vast importance, that they know not how to set 
about. 

“ You seem very uneasy, my lord,” said Caro-| 
line, in a tone of commiseration, observing him 
shifting about on his seat, and changing colour, “ I) 
um afraid you are suffering.” 

“] am, indeed,” said Lord Lumbercourt, with! 
a sigh, 





pangs—to the gout, for instance’’— 


smelling to it with great diligen, Caroline again 
| made an attempt, as they walk«d towards the house, 
to talk upon common subjee*, but in a very ¢mbar- 


*“ You speak from experience, I presume ?” said | rassed manner, and with“° better success than be- 


Lord Lumbercourt, rather in a tone of pique, 
« Of the gout, my Lord?” 
** Of the heart, Miss St. Clair.” 


* Then if you think me a sufferer under these, 


terrible pangs of the heart, my lord,” said Caroline, 
laughing, ‘ at least admire the uncomplaining pa- 
tience with which I bear them.” 
** Dearest Miss St. Clair! I do admire—adore you !”’ 
Caroline looked frightened, and was hastily st- 


tempting to effect her retreat, but he detained her. 


| fore. They entered ty drawing room, where there 
‘certainly were div-* pieces of paper upon the table, 
| one of which curoline hastily seized upon, and would 
as hastily ve run off with—though it was only an 
|invitatiea to a soiree, had not Lord Lumbercourt 
| prorented her. 

«© Miss—St. Clair !’’—gasped his lordship, quite 





out of breath with the laborious exertions he had 
|made to keep pace with her along the terrace— 
i you=-must—not go.” 
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«J want to get my drawing things,” said Ca- Itience was exhausted, she said, ‘“ my lord, I must 
| insist upon it that you rise !”’ 


roline. 
|| * But I can’t!” said the unfortunate Peer. 


“ Never—mind them’”—gasped his lordship. 
Never mind his lordship, rather, would’have been || wen, ane A 
Caroline’s determination, if he had not held her) it was uttered, Caroline’s gravity was utterly over- 


hand—she could not escape. 


At this confession, and the rueful face with which | 


 Caroline’s eyes opened with astonishment at this 
Piney ‘* Why you don’t really think it possible { 
-— think of marrying him !” 

More unlikely things have come to pass—I wish 


jyou would think of it. I am sure you might have 


| come ; and unable to resist the absurdity of the spec-| all your own way, and make him do exactly as you 


« Let me get you some wine and water, my lord. 
Let me ring for Gregory,” trying to disengage 


jtacle, she was seized with a fit of laughter, which,|/like. And what a charming Countess you would 


‘by attempting to suppress it, shook her internally so || make !”’ 
_ violently, as to render her utterly incapable of as-|| “ Marry him!” exclaimed Caroline, in astonish- 


herself. 
* No—you—you only can be” — 
“ Have some raspberry vinegar | laughter which nearly convulsed her, and which he) 
“ My sole restorative,” uttered Lord Lumber-'),. the mortification of hearing, made her power-_| 
court, continuing his own speech with difficulty, | egs as an infant, so that her exertions, united with 
and not attending in the least to the vinegar propo- Iihis own, utterly failed to accomplish the erection of 
sition—‘ Only give me ime | his ponderous body ; and she was compelled, at last, 
“ And me patience’—thought Caroline, who '¢, ring the bell for some more able arm. Having 
plainly saw what she had to undergo; and as Lord ‘done so, she was making her escape out of the room| 
Lumbercourt puffed and wiped his brows, and puffed | before the footman could answer it, when she ran 


still more with vexation, because he puffed so much, | against Colonel and Mrs. Cleveland at the door. 
she had no resource but resignation and sitting still. || ,, Whither so fast, Miss St. Clair. Stop a minute,” 


| sisting her noble lover to rise. In vain she tried to 








ment— Marry Lord Lumbercourt!’’—and she 


| push him up by the shoulders; the half smothered |) could say no more for laughing. 


After a long conversation, Mrs. Cleveland be- 
came perfectly convinced that Caroline never would 
marry Lord Lumbercourt, and the subject was 
dropped. 





- SALMAGUNDI. 





DANGER OF WEARING SPECTACLES IN THF HOLY 
LAND.—‘‘ A circumstance took place here (at Beir 
out) that amused us a good deal,”’ says Mr. Carne 








It was now her turn to twist and twirl between her 
fingers the piece of paper she had picked up, and 
to be silent—though not absent—and it was Lord 
Lumbercourt’s turn, as soon as he recovered his 
breath, to speak. He told her, with all the earnest- 
ness and sincerity of truth, and with all the em- 
barrassment and diTiculty that mark a true attach- 
ment, how truly and devotedly, and irrevocably he 
loved her; how entirely the whole happiness of his 
future life depended upon her; and how exclusively 
her happiness should be the whole object of his—if 
she would allow him to devote it to her. 

Caroline at first, rallying her spirits, attempted 
to interrupt him, and to laugh it off, by treating it 
en badinage—as a jest. 

* You don’t really think me in jest,” said Lord 
Lumbercourt, pressing her hand, and fixing his eyes 
upon her. 

Caroline coloured crimson; the mantling blush 
rushed over her beautiful polished brow and cheeks ; 
she raised her eyes, with one glance of conscious 
self-convicted acknowledgment, then instantly drop- 
ped them beneath his. 

** Affectation—O how unlike you! dearest Miss 
St. Claw !’’—murmured Lord Lumbercourt, again 
seizing her reluctant hand. ‘ You know that I am 
sincere ; you know that my whole heart and soul are 
yours ; that I love you as I never loved woman. O 
do not trifle with me !” 

 T will not trifle with you, my Lord! You do 
not deserve that I should; I only wished to have 
spared you; to have spared myself this scene. I 
feel your preference most gratefully, but I never 
can return it.”’ 

Lord Lumbercourt’s supplications, and protesta- 
tions, and lamentations, may easily be conceived. 
He could not bear to relinquish his suit; he peti 
tioned hard for the swallest hope ; for time ; for per- 
mission Olly to try to alter her determination against 
him, by patient perseverance ; to recommend him- 
self to her affection by any sacrifices ; to become 
what she would wish him. She was gentle, but in- 
exovable ; till at last, in despair; in an unlucky mo- 
ment; he went down upon his knees, in order to 
melt her obduracy. Caroline could scarcely refrain 
from daughing ; he looked so inexpressibly ridicu- 
lous. The awkward con*yaint and painful posture 
of the stiff swelled limbs; ye odd contortions be 
involuntarily made; and the agurd figure of this 
unwieldy, infirm, gouty old man, ‘4 this attitude. 
would really have overset the gravity u q judge. 

But Caroline behaved admirably, and wiyhout a 
visible smile besought him to rise. But in vary - as 
if despair had seized him, he remained rooted to he 


spot and speechless, while she exhorted him till she 


was tired, to get up. 
At last, having implored him to rise, till her pa 


| exclaimed the Colonel, detaining her. But at the! in his ** Lectures from the East.””> “A genteel, but 
spectacle of Lord Lumbercourt upon his knees be- | rather wild-looking, young Swiss one day came to 
fore an empty chair—by the seat of which he was) the Consul’s; he appeared very fatigued ‘and care 
painfully supporting himself with bis hands, both) worn, and happy to find a place of refuge, for he was 
Colonel and Mrs. Cleveland burst out into an incon | just arrived from the mountains. The historv of this 
troulable fit of laughter, which seemed likely to}! poor gentleman affords a striking picture of religious 
have no end, while Caroline ran out of the room,/ enthusiasm in the highest excess. He had been, he 
and gave free vent to the mirth she could no longer’ said, a great profligate in his own country, but had 
restrain. been reclaimed by the preaching of the celebrated 
|“ What do you stand grinning there for, you ras- Madame Krudener, and soon after considered it his 
cal? Help me up, or I’ll break your head. Help! duty to go and preach the gospel in the lands from 
me up, I say, you impudent scoundrel !”” exclaimed | which it was first promulgated ; in fine, to turn the 
the enraged peer to the footman, who had answered | Arabs and the Orientals in general to Christianity 
the bell, and who stood with a broad grin upon his | He landed at Alexandria, and his money being ex 
| face, unable to refrain from joining in the general) hausted, Mr. Lee, the consul, gave him a small sup 
| chorus of laughter at the sight of the unfortunate ply. With this he found his way to Acre, and then 
| peer upon his knees. ‘wandered up the country toward the mountains 
| The “ impudent scoundrel’’ at last got him upon | He found no one who cared to listen to his addresses, 
his legs, and he limped across the room, casting a) or to show him hospitality; owing, perhaps, to two 
look of wrath upon Colonel Cleveland, who was reasons, that his finances were low, and that he 
rolling upon a sofa in a helpless paroxysm of mirth, knew not a word of the language ; the latter he in- 
and another at Mrs. Cleveland, who in vain at-| tended quickly to acquire. But one fine afternoou 
|tempted to speak to him, being wholly unable to ar- | he came toa grove of trees in some part of Lebanon, 
ticulate for laughter; he flung the door behind him }in which was a girl gathering fruit. She was either 
with a violent clap, and left the house. | handsome, or her dress attracted his attention ; and 

It may be imagined, that, after this denouement, being very near-sighted, he stood at the foot of the 
Lord Lumbercourt left Lausanne as fast as the na-_ tree with his spectacles on, gazing intently upwards 
tural dilatoriness of his nature would admit, and) The girl who had never seen spectacles before, be 
faster than he had ever been known to do any thing | came alarmed, and cried out ; when two young men, 
before. ‘who were at work not far off, come up and charged 

Mrs. Cleveland in vain importuned Caroline not, him with using magical arts on the girl, and they 
to let the poor old peer go away in despair. ‘ Give | had observed his spectacles and fixed gaze. They 
him some ray of comfort, Caroline, do! Justa word beat him unmercifully, and plundered him of all the 
of encouragement! The least particle of hope! money he had left, and in this plight he found his 
would make him fly—no, that he can’t do—make) way to the consul at Beirout. We persuaded him 

‘him limp, to you. Why how obdurate and ill-na-’ to quit his projects of evangelizing the natives, and 
tured you must have been, to oblige the poor old turn his face homewards without delay ; and, being 
man to go down upon his knees, when it was an im- reinforced with a little cash, the young enthusiast 
possibility he should ever get up again!’ And at set off next day ; and we afterwards heard he had 
the very recollection Mrs. Cleveland burst out into reached Alexandria, but whether he bent his course 
a fresh fit of laughter. back to Switzerland, and finally relinquished his 

Caroline assured her very seriously, that nothing plans, we never heard.’ 
should induce her to give Lord Lumbercourt any 
encouragement. 

« But just let me drop him a hint as if from my 
self, not to despair. That will not commit you, and, came to a people in Africa, who dwelt in a remot 
you can consider about it, and get time, and per- and secluded corner, in peaceful huts, and knew 
haps get accustomed to him. Really he is a good neither war nor conqueror. They led him to the 
hearted well-disposed person, and the difference of hut of their chief, and placed before him golde! 
age is all on the right side ; and after all he is only, dates, golden figs, and bread of gold. ‘* Do you ea 
fifty :—and so gouty, that I really think he can’t, gold in this country?” said Alexander. ‘I take it 
live very long—and what a jointure you would have !| for granted (replied the Chief) that thou wert able 
a young, beautiful, dashing widow !——Lady Lum- to find eatables in thine own country. For what 


) 








A LEssON FOR MONARCHS.—During his marc! 
to conquer the world, Alexander, the Macedonian 


bercourt !—The Countess Lumbercourt !—What a_ reason, then, art thou come among us ?”’ “ Your go! 
sensation you would make !—You must think bet-) has not tempted me hither,” said Alexander, * bu! 
ter of it !—really a coronet and twenty thousand a- I would become acquainted with your manners and 
be it,” 


lyear, are not to be had every day.”’ customs.” ** Si rejoined the other: “se 
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yuld 
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journ among us as long as it pleaseth thee. 


| . ¥ 
close of this conversation, two citizens entered, as| €ase to her conscience got the money for her own, 
| use. 


into their court of justice. The plaintiff said, “ 1 
bought of this man a piece of land, and as I was ma- 
king a deep drain through it, I found a treasure. 
This is not mine, for I only bargained for the land, 
and not for any treasure that might be concealed be- 
neath it; and yet the former owner of the land will 
not receive it.” The defendant answered, ‘I hope 
I have a conscience, as well as my fellow-citizen. 
I sold him the land with all its contingent as well 
as existing advantages, and consequently the trea- 
sure inclusively.” 


The Chief, who was also their Supreme Judge, 


vecapitulated their words, in order that the parties 
might see whether or not he understood them aright. 
Then, after some reflection, he said, ‘ thou hast a 
son, friend, I believe ?”—* Yes.” ‘“ And thou 
(addressing the other) a daughter?” “ Yes.”— 
‘Well, then, let thy son marry thy daughter, and 
bestow the treasure on the young couple, for a mar- 
riage portion.” Alexander seemed surprised and 
perplexed. ‘‘ Think you my sentence unjust ?”’ the 
chief asked him. “Ono!” replied Alexander ; 
‘‘but itastonishes me.” ‘ And how, then,” rejoin- 
ed the chief, ‘* would the case have been decided in 
your country!” “ To confess the truth,” said A- 
lexander, ‘“ we should have taken both parties into 
custody, and have seized the treasure for the king’s 
use.’ “ For the king’s use !”’ exclaimed the chief, 
* Does the sun shine on that country ?’”’—* O yes.” 
“* Does it rain there?’ “ Assuredly.””  ‘* Wonder- 
full! Butare there tame animals in the country, 
that live on the grass and green herbs?” “ Very 
many, and of many kinds.” “ Ay, that must then 
be the cause,”’ said the chief; “ for the sake of those 
innocent animals the all gracious being continues to 
let the sun shine and the rain drop down on your 
own country, since its inhabitants are unworthy of 


such blessings.” 


Fema.ce Government.--Let the sons of a family 
lose their respect for their mother, and it will be ut- 
terly nmpossible for a substitute for natural authority 
to befound. 1 donot hesitate to say, (and I do not 
say it rashly, or without much examination of the 
subject,) that those families, where the character of 
the mother is depressed to that of a mere housekeep- 
er, are never well governed ; and that, on the con- 
trary, the sons of those mothers, whose rank in the 
family authorizes them to be the counsellors of their 
children, are in childhood more amiable, and m 
manhood more worthy, than others. If children are 
vot underthe government of the mothers, they must 
necessarily be left very much to their own guidance, 
and exposed to early associations unfriendly to vir- 
tue. Their characters will be mostly formed by the 
uitiuence of adventitious circumstances ; . 
teed, the father can oversee them constantly, which 
israrely the case. The father requires the boy to obey 
his mother, and perhaps gives him long lessons on 


unless, in- 


the subject ; but of how much weighit they will be, 
in turning the scale between duty and inetin ition, 
when the child sees that the father does not respect 
her himself, it requires but little sagacity to conjec- 
ture. The habit of tifling, of dissimulation, and 


of rebellion. is thus acquired; and, if grace effects. 


an alteration in the state of the heart, it certainly 
sperates under circumstances unfavourable to its 
growth 

EquviraBLe pevicr.—An old Italian, on his death- 
bed, left little to his widow except a fine horse an 
a favourite cat; desiring, however, that the horse 


might be sold, and the price employed in masses for 
his soul. The widow sent the horse and the cat to 


market, with an injunction to sell the horse for a 


rown, but not except the purchaser also bought the 


— 





OricinaL anecpote.—A lady entering a room 
where a friend of her’s sat reading, she presently in- 
quired “‘ what book he was so attentively engaged 
with ;”’ to which he replied that he was reading 
“ Watts on the Mind.” “Indeed!” retumed the 
lady, “then you might better resign the task, for a 
dish of chat; for believe me, it is so intricate and 
various a subject, that it will be an endless under- 
taking to read What’s on the mid. 





INDIAN GYMNASTICS.—Great men in India take 
pride in having the best wrestlers in their service, 
who are permitted to make use of their horses, ele- 
phants, &c. whenever they please. Nay, to sucha 
pitch is this passion for gymnastic exhibition car- 
ried, that the art is sometimes practised by women ; 
who study to make their bodies hardy, and their 
flesh firm, by following the prescribed regimens, 
and go about challenging the wrestlers in the differ- 
ent villages through which they pass, to try a fall. 
These amazons sometimes attain such a degree of 
proficiency, that it is rare for the most experienced 
of their male opponents to overthrow them. It must 
be added, however, that the best wrestlers often de- 
cline engaging in these contests, trom the fear of 
incurring the disgrace ot being worsted by a woman. 





FREDERICK THE GREAT.—Not long before the 
king’s death, Lucchesim, Herzberb, Garz, and other 
miuisters came to him as usual. “Ihave not closed 
my eyes all night,”’ said the king, “ and in the mom- 
ing, when I telt disposed to sleep, 1 was obliged to 
attend to business.”’ ‘‘ Yourmajesty,”’ replhed Garz, 
“ might surely have indulged yourself.” ‘* What!” 
rejoined the king, looking steadfastly at him, * 
you suppose I am paid by the state to do nothing ?” 


do 





SpanisH Lapies.—The dress of the Spanish lady 
is remarkably elegant, and generally adorns a very 
pertect shape. Black is the universal colour, 
and the robe is most tastefully worked and vandyk- 
ed. A mantilla, or veil of black silk or lace, and 
sometimes of white lace, is thrown over the head, 
and leaving the face uncovered, falls gracefully over 
the head and shoulders, and is confined at the waist 
by the arms of the wearer. They are both expen- 
sive and particular in dressing their feet with neat- 
ness, and their little shoes fit closely. The large 
black eye, the dark expressive glance, the soft blood- 
tinged olive of the glowing complexion, make the 
unwilling Englishman confess the majesty of Span- 
ish beauty, and, he feels that though the soft blue 


eye, and delicate loveliness of his own country-wo-" 


men awaken more tender feelings of interest, le 
would deny or dispute, in vain, the commanding su 
periority of these dark-eyed and fine-formed dain 





sels. 

Epucation oF Cuitpren.—“f am thoroughly 
convinced it is because children are not made par 
ties to their own education, that we have so much 
punishment, and so few scholars. It may be said, 
that in schools their bodies are locked im, but their 
minds ave locked out. They are to learn, but not to 
think ; to obey, butnever to reason. On my soul, 
] pity children! They are in general either fondled 


as fooling pets, or repelled as little monsters. 1 


would tel! a child all my plans, all my views, in re- 


| gard to itself; and often, very often, ask its opinion 


In this way you would much sooner teach a child 
true practical humility, than according to the old 
automaton system. In this way a child would soon 
feel its real intellectual wants, the scantiness of its 
resources, and the teebleness of human wisdom. 


Despise not the meanest of mankind-——a wasp may 
sting a giant 





»” At the ' cat for four hundred crowns. In this way she with | Hannah Moore says, “ I consider Shakspeare as a 


philosopher as well as a poet. To his acute and sa- 
gacious mind, every varied situation of the human 
heart ; every shade of discrimination, in the human 
character, all the minute delicacies, all the contend- 
ing mterests, all the complicated passions of our 
species, seem to be laid open as far as is allowed to 
human discemment. Destitute of literature and so 
ciety, he seems to have possessed, by intuition, all the 
advantages that reading and society bestow ; and to 
have combined the warmest energies of passion, the 
boldest strokes of imagination, the justest proper- 


| ies of reasoning, and the exactest niceties of con 


duct. He makes every description a picture, and 
every sentiment an axiom. He seems to have known 
how every being that has existed would speak and 
act under every supposable circumstance, and in 
every possible situation; and how a being that nev 
er did exist, must speak and act, if he should at any 
time be brought into existence,”’ 

A laundress, who was employed in the family of 
one of our former governors, said to him, with a 
sigh, ‘ only think, your excellency, how little mx 
ney would make me happy * How little, ma 
says the governor * O, dear sir, fifty doi 
lars would make me pertectly happy.”’ “* Lf that is 
all, you shall have it,’ and immediately presented 
itto her. She looked at it with joy and thanktul 
ness; but before the governor was out of hearing 
exclaimed, * 1 wish | had a hundred.” 


dam?” 


A certain physician, when he visited his rich and 
luxurious patients, always went into their kitchens, 
and shook hands with their cooks. ‘ My good 
friends,” said he, “ I owe you much, for you confer 
great favours upon me. Your skill, your ingenious 
and palatable art of poisoning, enables us medical 
men to ride in our carriages ; without your assistance 
we should all go on foot, and be starved.” 





A lady in this city perceiving her maid, a raw Irish 
girl, who had arrived only a few weeks before from 
her own swate land, throwing the end of a rope into 
the cistern, and moving to and fro, went into the 
yard to inquire the cause, and found that she had 
lost the pail and was trying to recover it. The lady 
told her to take the cistern pole and she would soon 
getit. ‘Och, madame,” said she, “ I know better 
nor all that, sure, for on me passage from me own 
country, Pat Doughirty fell overboard, aad sure they 
did nothing at all, but jist threw the end of a rope 
to him, and he took a hold directly, and jumped 


aboard again.’ 





Though the world is wide enough for every one 
to take a little, and there appears no reason why we 
jostle and make one another unhappy as we pass 
along ; yet so it is, we are continually thwarting 
and crossing each other at right angles; and some 
lose all sense and memorv of that temper which go 
verned us at our first setting out 





A very worthy, though not particularly erudite un 
derwriter at Lloyd's, was conversing one day with 
a friend in the coffee-house on the subject of a ship 
they had mutually insured. His friend observed, 
“Do you know that I shrewdly suspect our ship is 
in jeopardy «The D—1! she is,” replied he 
“well lm glad that she’s got info some port at last.”’ 

Men gain little by philosophy, but the means to 
speak probably of every thing, and to make them 





‘selves admired by the less knowing.—It is usually 


seen, that the wiser men are about the things of this 
world, the less wise they are about the things of the 
next.—The greatest burthen in the world is super 
stition ; not only of ceremonies in the church, but o! 
imaginary and scarecrow sins at home. 
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dock with uncommon velocity. So, says the poet, | 


The Mtanverer. having unfolded his great wings, and submitted | 


No. XVIIL himself to the gentle air, the giant eagle sweeps | 
| forth upon the trackless bosom of the sky. But the 
| clumsey canvass soon flagged against the mast, as 





“ There's something rotten in the state of Denmark.” —H amiet. 


ye ay cas sane _— se alae a along almost imperceptibly ror the manele there | 
ignt. So the purest fancy often ack was much to amuse us: far behind was the renown- | 
influence of evil passions, and the blackest heart is) eq city of Washington, where we had enjoyed so 
occasionally warmed into humanity 3 truth. As many pleasant hours, now scarcely visible in the dim 
my adventures are drawing to a close, I am disposed) mist that veiled the air. The lofty Capitol with its 
to extend to the reader a hand of amity, with te ' swelling dome ; the President’s house, and between | 
prewar ate “% — gto pre thet -_ thei the mass of buildings, —, together, appear- | 
quarreded much, together, bul who, at tie moment ed yague and indefinite, like the image of a dream ; | 
of separation, forget all past unkindnesses. Parting and it was amusing to reilect that so much of human 
is = of the — sea stag a 9 fare- greatness—so many orators, warriors, and states-, 
well is a word that always sticks in my throat. |men—so many sweet girls, and pleasant fellows, | 
I was once invited to the country seat of a friend, | with all their dreaims of love and ambition—with all i 
many hundred miles from New-York, and 1 spent (their eloquence, cunning, and wisdom, were like | 
several weeks with him in great glee. We had one soul, tenants of the dark body whose outline we 
wine, women, music, and flowers, with all that en-| could just trace upon the blue sky. Thus distance | 
livens the hours of the young and hopeful during the | affects the physical, as time does the moral, world. | 
fleeting enchantments of a summer month in the A few more years will glide by—a little longer I 
country. I do not know how it was, but I had lulled | shall be tossed upon the billows, or drift along the 
myself into a state of perfect happiness. I had no} lazy current of existence, and the incidents which | 
care myself, and saw none around me. I beheld health | have witnessed, the pleasures which I have enjoyed, 
and abundance whichever way I turned my eyes,' and the friends whom I have acquired, will fade 
and smiles, laughter, merry jokes, and adventures, | from the mind’s eye, and be nearly forgotten, until | 
made the deceitful stream of time sparkle like a) tyrant death, like an angle of the Potomac, hides 
frolicsome brook. I have heard sages say there was them from my sight. 
no such thing as happiness on earth. False philo- | In the afternoon we passed Mount Vernon, half 
sophy—I was happy. Not the lightening flash of a burried ix. the luxuriant foliage of a hill. The seat | 
a ha sage ipa coma yee mE General Washington elicited classical feeling. 1 
along upon its brilliant but transito stence— || mj ave shak ’ eas as 
but be aa light that shines aaa and perma-|| _— —_ ae aan —_ a 
g ee ¢ : rma-) emotions seldom injure, but rather refine and ele- 
nently upon the heart, bringing out all its sensibili-) vate, the mind, | was willing to yield to its intlu- 
ties, and causing it to flourish like a fair garden in ence. The whole scene is sacred to his memory. 
the spring. We had delightful walks by day-break ; | Hero of his country, patriot, statesman, and warrior, 
pd gr oe, and em. oe |long may he be eae and his political pre- 
and a e outbreakings of joy in a thousand wild) cepts adopted. e was nota God, nor as aman was 
frolics, which animate us when cold business relaxes he intrinsically distinguished so very far above all 
its tyranny ; when united interests dispose men to! his fellow men. But we never can revere him too 
pth ave he and generosity, and the charms of na-|! much. Let every mother teach her child to love | 
ture, and the gaicties of time, prepare the softened | and emulate him. While Americans still visit his, 
heart for friendship and love. I was roused one | grave, and experience fresh regrets, and express new 
morning by a letter; it spoke of sickness and dan-', admiration—while the principles of his government 
ger, and urged the necessity of instant departure. | are frequently recurred to, and his character as a sol- 
‘There was something in it which cut me to the soul. ll dier oe ra, for his country—as a statesman who 
[ felt like a victim of oppression, whose execution is laboured for his country—and as a man whose last 
— gr Sos ery = wee a pee of | wishes were still for his country, is remembered, a 
jome, Irends, and mistress; he bounds over tree | spirit of similar virtue is preserved, and it forms the 
meadows ; he dashes into the chrystal flood ; and in soul of ourfreedom. Keep up the model before the 
= oe — of — ~ Jey, 8 ee wh eyes of your children. Let them see, understand, 
e happiest of men. ut he is awakened by the admire : Jashi is inter- 
maior Gall ics lites ts Wines, Wice lace and admire. The memory of Washington is inter 
th a se "sig a nT e- nw ight, | voven, not only with the history, but with the safety 
é music, the smiles—are gone. re enchantment} of his country. I repeat the term because it has 
of his dreams 8 Seoken ; frowning faces are gazing been forgotten. It is slipping from the memory of 
upon him, and strange voices bid him prepare for our citizens. Its love is not taught in the schools, 
ae pone oases ag black ; the executioner and patriotism dwindles intoaname. Where is the 
— ie any —o dqungnens, and the deep spirit of our fathers who fought with ropes around 
yell, greet his senses, in the place of fairy visions S0/ their necks; who surrendered every hope; who 
sweet and false, and he walks to his doom in tetters,! smothered every fear ; who left wealth, wives, chil- 
and dies in an agony of despair. This language dren, and staked their all for their country. Where 
rap to tay Oe - trifling a disappointment. js it? Who secs it? In what shape does it exist ? 
So the rea er thinks; but he, or she, or it, know no- , Whose heart does it inspire? Bring forward the 
thing about it. I was speaking of farewell. I tore man and let us look at him. The quiet man of bu- 
pe oe ae and the ene — which crowd-) siness replies: The spirit, of which I speak, was 
° : prs ua ~ when f uttered the word, 1) lighted by the flames of discord ; was struck out hy 
i Nae Org’ i = aie — he looked | the clashing interests of an unparalleled revolution ; 
Yo in my pre wages is tail in token of affec-! was the offspring of peculiar times, when danger 
prt gee a A = a . a degree of interest | formed resolution, and necessity, enthusiasm, and 
ds bien tah © “s us trend. I would have fought | oppression, flashed forth the latent energies like the , 
mee © See. | fire of flint and steel. There is no use for it now. 


| 
| 


I left Washington, and pursued my homeward |] say there is use for it. Where the press, the | 
course by sea. We started from the dock at Alex- tongue, and the conscience are free; that must be’! 


I ree serious to-day, Mr. Morris. The lightest the wind died away, and, in a little time, we were } 


triflers have moments of sadness, as the gloomiest riding lazily upon waves of the Potomac, drifting | 


F ORIGI NAL MANUSCRIPTS. ' andria with a brisk breeze. As the sails were spread ; | the ruling ‘spirit. "We want that spirit in our fe- 
they swelled in the gale, and we darted from the) 


deral Congress. We want it in our state Legisla- 
tures. We have it not. It is almost extinct among 
us. A few fiery sparks burn feebly in the breasts of 
individuals ; but those individuals have been mark- 
ed off for slander, ridicule, neglect, and shame. [| 
have no doubt in another war we might find another 
Washington. I am no advocate for the utter aban- 
donment of human nature. Patriotism is not dead, 
but she is dangerously sick. She has got the Yellow 
fever. Gold—Gold—old, is the divinity of our 
worship. True, we do not melt it into the Calt— 
set it up on a pedestal, and literally bend before it, 
but we coin it into guineas. We put it mto our 
pockets. We chuckle and triumph with impunity 
in its abundance. And when we have it not, we 
kneel and cringe, and bow down our heads, and 
lick the dust trom rich men’s shoes, and tum our 
backs in contempt upon reason, honour, nature, 
country, and heaven, to pursue it through every 
avenue of base dishonour. We have no turnice 
seven times heated for those who do not pay public 


\devotion. No absolute furnace. but we have perse- 


cutions, and unkindness to disgrace them. We sneer 
at them in the streets. We shut the door of our par- 
lours against them. Fame shrinks—fashion decrees 
their pollution, and beauty frowns and turns away 
herhead. Will not thisstate of feeling frighten vir- 
tue herself from her career. Will you wonder if ow 


|criminal courts of justice present spectacles of intel - 


ligent young men who have attenipted to gain wealth 
atadreadful price. You do not burn the poor, but you 


| imprison them ; and what heart that has ever felt the 


sweets of liberty would not prefer death to thraldom. 
The fear of the jail will yet drive men to the gal- 
lows. These are trifles now. Now that our popu 

lation is thinly scatered over an immence tract of 
country, there is less confusion. Men’s interests 


are not so directly and closely opposed, and evil pas- 


sions slumber in comparative peace. But when we 


are crowded—when every piece of land shall have 


been occupied and every path of adventure trodden 
before—when luxury increases the demand for 
wealth, while it diminishes the spirit of industry, 
then the vices, which now only sprout, will take firm 
root and over-shade the union. It may be prevent 
ed. The spirit of patriotism may prevent it. But 
avarice, arrogance, aristocracy, and influential guilt, 
must be checked. Poverty must no longer be a 
crime. The jail must bow its black head in the 
dust ; and patriotism refuse honours to wealth that 
are denied to virtue. ‘ Think not,” said Cato the 
younger, to the Roman senate, ‘that it was merely 
by force of arms that our forefathers raised this re 
public from alow condition to its present greatness 
No: But by things of a very different nature. In 
dustry at home—moderation and justice abroad—e 
disinterested spirit in council, unblinded by passion 
and unbiassed by pleasure.” 

What young adventurer now thinks of his coun 
try? Perhaps thousands such. But do they form the 
majority? Do you educate your children for great 
men, orforrick men? Is business a matter of virtue 
or of cunning? Who is the best received in ow 
fashionable circles, the man who has dared to be 
honest in the face of all the world, and who has put 
his pecuniary interests away from his mind when 
they opposed his great duty, or the subtle, schem- 


| ing, cheating, hard-hearted rich man, who has sneak 


ed into a fortune by the surrender of all that nature 
teaches as high and beautiful. Every deceitful 
heart will say we perfer the honest man. But will 
you help him? No. You hug to your bosom the 
gilded snakes who would sting you in a moment if 
their interest required ; and the faithful servants who 
would have bled for you are strangers to your smile 

Did any of you ever hear of such a man as Charles 
N. Baldwin’? He has ruined himself in noble and 
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disinterested, yes, and successful attempts to serve |sleeper. Whether a genuine descendant or not is a||« they look like shoes with segars stuck in them.” 
his country. He was as much a patriot six years) point upon which I will not stake my veracity. His |The sun rose, and excuse me if I say, much to my 
ago, as if he had buckled on armour, grasped his hut is in a singularly romantic situation ; built in a comfort; for, although wrapped in my cloak I was 
sword, and fought hand in hand against the enemy. deep angle of the rock, with a perpendicular ascent chilled through. The first beains which etreamed 
One whom he knows not, but who knows him of fifty feet directly above him. He keeps retresh- | across the landscape, looked like sprinklings of light; 
well enough, and remembers to have seen him ment for travellers, and is supplied with water by a for at my elevation the hills all sunk to a level and 
dragged into court—yes, and remembers his tri- spout which is laid trom his window to a spring in’ | puzzled myself to account for the long shadows. 
umph, takes this opportunity to say to the world, the rock behind him. It was just dark when we They soon diminished, however, as the sun rose 
that if they do not, upon a candid review of his his- arrived there, and probably the deep shadows of the higher, and the beauty of the scene became tran- 
tory, support him in the attempt to establish his free woods and rocks added to the effect—but I have) scendant. The rich colours of “ the garniture of 
press, it will be a stain upon their reputation which seldom been so struck as by the sudden turn which earth” stole out, and the hundred towns within the 
time can scarcely wash away. AmI warm?! Laugh brought me upon the wild eyrie of this modern Rip range of the eye glittered like studded gems over the 
atme. Call me enthusiast. Fling down a paper that Van Winkle. We toiled on at the rate of a mile | scene. Itlooked like adistant Eden flooded with light. 
talks of patriotism, and go spend your money instock. and a half an hour, keeping at that pace far in ad-| The Cauterskill Falls (1 do not know the etymo- 
I have scolded oui a great deai of gall, and feelin vance of the carnage, and growing more vigorous | logy) are a mile and a half from the Hotel, by the 
a better humour. I| really begin to think that we aS We came into the bracing atmosphere of the sum-| Peed ath; by the carriage road it is farther we, yur- 
poor authors are destined to do more good in the mit. Perspiration became very tree as the tenuity pot st presen te h woods which mn A 
world than we get credit for. As we have no of the air increased, and I felt as if every trace of to sn ga te nie bnatng heed of a The 
friends among the nobility, we can speak the truth bodily infirmity oozed with it from my pores. I could men wanemesedie ~ S h. and the hu mol were 
without blushing. The poor, the oppressed, and have shouted with the exhilaration and elasticity ped together in —~ poe as a. or storm 
the common people may take our sentiments with which grew on me. Commend me to mountain air } had Res cin It is al ya noble forest "at for the 
confidence, because our interests are their’s. We and free limbs, it ever I am hyp-ndden. company it keeps of an and watesfall ; and if I 
have little to gain, we have nothing to lose. Wedo | forgot to speak of the sun-set, and perhaps it was) 1. = hae to aOR nd on I aenetionan do, over 
not hope, and we cannot fear from the friendship or better. But 1 will merely assert, that the local ad- the prostration of these kings of inanimate neater I 
enmity of the great and the erring. The people will V@ntages of a bold horizon, laugh atmosphere, and m- |) ne place where the text would be more fevel- 
find in our writings more sincerity though not so terposed water, combine to make the “ gloamings” ble. We pursued our way for about an hour, till 
much polish as in the productions of the wealthy and of Catskill valley beyond conception beautitul. without being aware of its neighbourhood, we Poe 
prosperous. We enlist neither eloquence nor sci- We reached the house about nine o'clock, but- nearly upon the brow of the precipice : I cannot 
ence to please while we betray ; we trust simply to toned to the throat, and breasting a chill November describe the effect. It makes a man feel like a poor 
evident truth. But look sharp, my friends, when blast. Fifty feet below we had stood at a turning | worm. or elevates him to a sublimity in keeping 
the wily politician assumes the pen ; and before you im the road, peering through the darkness to get a with its ewn, as his humility or his pride is upper- 
trust, find out whether he is working for you or him- glimpse of the house, which we at last discovered ost, | felt both; for my temperament is chameleon. 
self. If poverty, misfortune, and solitary unhappi- perched on a perpendicular rock, rising almost from | The glen of Cauterskill is probably half a stone's 
ness form any recommendations to your confidence, | our feet. The road, which pursues a zig-zag course throw in width, and two or three hundred feet in 
accept of our endeavours with civility if not with all the way up the mountain, here made several ab- depth. It looks like—I scarce know what—a huge 
admiration ; and do us the favour to believe, that’ rupt turns, and brought us very suddenly to the broad wel|—a fearful chasm—a sinking in of the earth to 
though we may deceive from error, we will never tabular rock upon which the house is set. We could jts centre—any thing that will give you an idea of 





betray by design. Tuomas Quixce.) hardly realize it. After threading in the dark, for) depth made by violence. There is no slope—but an 
ee Se | two or three hours, a perfect wilderness, without a abrupt ragged perpendicular of sides, appearing as 
THE REPOSITORY. | trace save our narrow road, to burst thus suddenly jf they had been rent asunder by an earthquake. 


= upon a splendid Hotel, glittering with lights, and The rock over which the water pours projects far 
CATSKILL MOUNTAIN. noisy win the sound of the piano and the hum of out from its base, somewhat in the shape of an un- 
gaiety—it was like enchantment. 1 seated myself) brella ; leaving a very considerable area between it 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER. | in the drawing-room, and was for a moment bewil- and the sheet of the fall. There is a ledge about 
Tue town of Catskill is not visible at landing. It) dered. It was in keeping with the place; for so half way up from the base, of the width of a mantel 
is built beyond the ridge which rises from the Hud- Was Rip Van Winkle when he awoke upon that piece, around which you can get, for it is neither 
son, upon the declivity to a small creek whose banks | Very spot. But to find myself in an elegant room,’ walking nor creeping, but a very ugly kind of hitch, 
are the western boundary of the village. The prin- fashionably furnished, and thronged with people yot at all comfortable, when coupled with the dan- 
cipal street is about half a mile in length, nearly promenading to the sound of the piano—in such a) ger of mingling with the mighty waters at the bot 
parallel to the river. The buildings are neat, and | place !—a long beard anda rusty gun were trifles toit.' tom. Here, however, we perched ourselves, and 
the town wears the appearance of cleanliness, far} To return to tangible impressions, however—my clung long enough to get our four shillings worth 
beyond most towns upon the Hudson. The banks supper convinced me that it was not fairy land, and of the sublime; for this is the price the miller re- 
of the creek opposite the town are very picturesque, | a view of the premises satisfied me of their substan- | ceives for opening his sluice, that supplies the wa- 
rising at the entrance abruptly, and farther in with) tiality. The house is a large wooden building, ca- ter for the fall; though I must do myself the justice 
every variety of slope, studded with clumps of trees, | pable of accommodating two or three hundred peo- to say that I forgot imy four shillings till the roar 
and in a high state of cultivation. They afford fine ple. It makes a fine appearance, is well painted, subsided. The quantity of water is very small, and 
sites for building, and will probably, with the growth and has a noble piazza running the whole length of in falling a hundred feet it divides wholly into drops, 
of the place, become its chief beauty. | the front. The host is uncommonly polite and gen- | and has a beautiful effect when seen from behind. 
We started for the mountain at 4 o’clock. The tlemanly, and his table and rooms afford all the com- It pours immediately from the basin which receives 
distance to the house is twelve miles, and the ascent’ forts and most of the luxuries of the city. I went to it, over a second fall of about eighty feet, where, 
occupies about five hours. The road for the first, bed, and having added my cloak to a winter provi-| breaking repeatedly upon projecting rocks before it 
eight miles is highly interesting—passing over ele- | sion of covering, | was sensible of a single impres- reaches the bottom, it assumes an appearance of most 
vations, mountains in themselves, and crossing a sion of comfort as 1] heard the wind whistling at the wonderful sublimity and besuty. We went to the 
broad vailey whose fine cultivation, graceful outline | window, and slept as a well man sleeps. bottom, and Jooked up both the falls. This is the 
and woodland, combine to make a picture like aj J] rose the next morning at day-break to see the perfection of the scene To gaze up from sucha 
creation of poetry. What is called the ascent com- | prospect. It was a’clear, cold moming, and the mi-| depth along two sheets of water—one Just above 
mences about three miles from the summit. There pute points of a view with a radius of fifty miles, you, pouring down its fearful path with the noise of 
is a good carriage road ; but it is uncomfortably steep | were distinctly visible. The magnificent prospect a thunder peal, and another beyond which seems to 
for a ride, and we got out to pursue our way on foot. | from this mountain has been often described, and is! you more like an outlet of the clouds than an earth- 
This, you know, is classic ground ; and you are very | too familiar to be repeated. It is mdeed magnifi-|/ly level—to look up, and see only a piece of the blue 
gravely assured by the inhabitants of the valley, | cent—and he who could look upon such a scene and) sky, and be walled in, apparently, by rocks reach- 
who have been questioned about Rip Van Winkle not turn from it a better man, must truly have for- ing up to it, it is awful. [tis a place for man to fall 
till they believe it to be a veritable tradition from gotten his better elements. An area wide enough down and confess himself a worm. Roy 
their ancestors, that it is the identical path up which | for the territory of a nation lies beneath you like a! _ 
Rip toiled with the contents of the oblivious flagon. |picture, with the Hudson winding through like an) A woman may learn one useful lesson from the 
Pwo miles from the summit is a small hut, or shan-| inlaid vein of silver. The steam-boats were just ‘game of backgammon, which is not to take up her 
tey, as they are called here, whose occupant, by visible, and I cannot give a better idea of them than! man until she is sure of binding him.—Pride is as 
universal consent, bears the name of the immortal’ is given in the ludicrous remark of some one, that) louda beggar as want, and a great deal more saucy 
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From the Journal of a gentieman just returned from India. 


Bonaparte’s Grave. 

Ovr touching at St. Helena would have been an 
incident devoid of interest to me, had it not been 
for the opportunity of viewing the tomb of him whose 
devastating arms spread terror over the face of Eu- 
rope. St. Helena appeared to me to be in itself a 
frightful island—a rock of desolation—an emblem 
for the seat of exile—an insulated prison—a scene, 
of all others, the most likely to break the heart of | 
one banished to its abrupt and rugged strand. It) 
cost me a world of trouble and fatigue (which, but| 
for the object J had in view, would have been ill re-| 
paid) to mount up the steep serpentine windings and | 
constant twistings, and which relieve the traveller, | 
to a certain degree, in the almost perpendicular as- | 
cent. On my way I passed by the country house} 
called the Briars, which was the first habitation of 
Napoleon on his arrival in the island. It is a very 
sweet spot when contrasted with the surrounding 
horrors of the place, and owes much of its attraction 
to a waterfall, which invites to musing and medita- 
tion. But the haunts of the living were not the ob- 
ject of my expedition, and I at length gained the 
tomb. 


mansion of the dead, will be wholly disappointed ; | 
not a trophy, not a wreath, no broken trumpet, nor) 
fallen spear, no glaive nor helmet—a plain slab,’ 
formed of three Portland flag-stones, taken for the | 
purpose from the fire-place of the Ex-Emperor’s 
kitchen, in his new house, is the only covering on 
his grave; on this, not a line, either descriptive or 
commemorative, is written ;—no name, no date, as 
if he had gone— 


* And iike the baseless fabric of a vision, 
* Lett not a wreck behind.” 


Around the secluded spot, the romantic and pic- 
turesque prevail ina high degree. It is situated in 
a green valley, well planted with umbrageous trees 
and beautiful shrubs. Five willows droop over the 
blank tablet, and waving in the breeze, throw alter- 
nate light and shade on this unlettered monument, 
rustling at the same time in a sort of mournful ca 
dence. On the left side of the grave are peach- 
trees, which bear fruit; and a spring, as bright as 
chrystal, glides on the outside of the railing which 
is about the tomb, and itself encompassed by a hedge 
of geraniums. A sergeant and private are placed here 
on guard, and have orders to prevent people from 
gathering leaves, and cutting pieces off of the wil 
low trees. I had intended to write a line, by way 
of epitaph with my pencil on the stone ; but the thing 
was impossible. My attempt was resisted, and | 
had sume difficulty in obtaining a small piece of one 
of the trees; but was freely allowed to gather some 
of the peaches and the geranium, the bud of which 
reminded me of the riband of the Legion of Honour, 
founded by the deceased, and elevated by the blood 
of so many a battle-field. | now prepared to depart, 
when an incident of some interest arrested my steps 
for a while. A young and pretty French lady ap- 
proached, and was seen leaning in a pensive attitude 
over the railing before described, with Ler eyes in 
tears bent on the grave which it enclosed.—She was 
one of a party of natives of France, who had landed 
from a ship in the bay to visit this memorable se- 
pulchre. Her companions speedily arrived, and, 
after a look or two, persuaded her to quit the spot to 
which she seemed almost immoveably attached.— 
The only male in the party evinced that trivial dis- 
regard which signalizes the character of his coun 
trymen. He shrugged up his shoulders, and, as they 
fell again, uttered something illustrative of the 
shortness and uncertainty of human glory. Then 
(speaking of the island) he said, Ma fei, c'est, un 


it " » ° . . > ° 
which Mr. Kean, in imitation of his predecessor, | 


—— = 


t endroit execrable. The young lady remained with- | 


out speaking all the time, and in a few minutes I 
lost sight of her. I now regained my ship, and made 
sail for England, but the barren rock, lone grave, 
and weeping gurl, have ever since been in my 
thoughts. 

KEAN’S COTTAGE, ISLAND OF ROTHESAY.—No- 
thing can be more perfectly romantic than the scene 
which is gradually opened up to the visiter as he ap- 
proaches the place from Rothesay. The distance is 
about two miles, and the road for at least a mile and a 
half, (which has been entirely formed by Mr. Kean, ) 
winds through various clumps of the most beautiful 
planting, at the end of which the cottage stands, fine- 
ly protected from the storm on every side by what 
would in England be termed mountains. It is built 
on the banks of Loch Fad, which, in spite of its 
name, will henceforth be deemed classical. This 
Loch covers about three miles of the fine strath or| 
valley which runs the whole breadth of the Island 
of Bute from north to south. To those who have 
little taste for the sublime or the beautiful, the mo- 
tives of Mr. Kean, in selecting such a spot for his re- 
sidence, may seem somewhat wild; but I have no 
hesitation in saying that the choice is precisely what 
was to be expected from him ; and judging of the 


; Style in which the ‘ entire thing has been got up,’ it) 
. ; ; _ | might also be said, that there is nothing to which he | 
He who looks for the lofty and sublime in this |) 


lends a touch of his fine genius which he does not} 
adom. It would be a fine retirement for 4 poet— 
and no one who has seen Kean’s highest eflorts on’ 
the stage can doubt that he must occasionally have | 
his moments of poetic inspiration. The house, ex-| 
ternally, is a very common-place edifice, with wings, | 
but the arrangement of the flower-plot in front, , 
which slopes gently down to the edge of the| 
lake, gives it an imposing appearance, which is seen 
with fine effect from the brow of the opposite hill— | 

| 


| There is another piece of flower ground behind, in| 


Garrick, planted a mulberry tree with his own| 


hands; and it is said that, following out the same} 
kind of feeling, he has selected a fine old oak at a}, 
little distance from the house, and appointed that a| 
vault shall be built at the root for the reception of 
his body after death. Looking, however, to the in-| 
terior of the cottage, I should be inclined to think 
that Mr. Kean values life and its luxuries too well 
to be seriously desirous of taking up his abode under | 
the oak. I have seldom, indeed, seen a house of 
similar dimensions more tastefully furnished. The 
drawing-room is even richly omamented—and the 
paper for the walls, which represents a series of 
events from ancient history, makes the whole re 
markably attractive. The gold bowl, which was 
presented to this “ mighty monarch of the stage,”’ by | 
the Committee of Management of Drury Lane Thea-. 
tre, used to stand at one end of this room, in a glass 
case, on a neat little pedestal of white marble—but 
it was taken by Mrs. Kean with her to London, in 
the tear, I presume, of its becoming an object of at- 
traction for thieves during her absence. The library 
is small, but the selection does great credit to Mr. 
Kean’s judgment. There is very little dramatic 
reading—three-fourths of the volumes being com- 
posed of the best histories of the ancient and modern | 
times. There are two or three editions of Shak- 
speare—one in folio, of date 1624, in high preserva- 


tion; also a few works on the customs of the an- 


cients—and among the lighter productions, I observ- 
ed a very splendid presentation copy of Pierce 
Egan’s lite of an actor. I have no time, however, | 
to be more particular at present; yet I cannot re- 
frain from mentioning what I have heard with in- 
finite pleasure, that Mr. Kean is adored by all the 
peasantry or small cottars around, aud that nothing 
gives more general delight than the anticipation of 
his immediate return ameng them.—Eng. Pap 
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Number thirteen.—“* Thus far we run before the wind,” or in 
other words, thus far has our weil built barque, the Mirror, 
proceeded on her voyage, with the current of public opinion 
in her favour, and every sail unbosomed to a propitious breeze. 
—But “ once it was not so’ —we could give a sketch of the 
many dangers we have encountered, the “ merchant marring 
rocks” aud quicksands we have passed—we could speak of 
most ‘disastrous chances’ by flood and air—of * imminent 
peril” —of “land rats and water rats’—ot desertion, and 
mutiny, and of a thousand evils which would chil! the rea- 
der’s heart to mention—but we are interrupted in the narra- 
tion, by Mr. Paul Pry, one oi she most eccentric, pleasant, 
and accommodating teilows living, with “ Hope I den’t in. 
* trude—time to settle, ech ?—Just dropped in to square the 
* yards.—Find wt rather difficult to collect the passage mo 
ney, eh ?—well, I don’t like to pry into other people's busi- 
‘ness, bat ene is naturally curious te know.—Passengers 
“all pay punctoally ?--ah--yes--a nod’s sufficient--but it’s 


not at all mysterious.” 
The four ages of life. —There is no study more dehghtful 
than that of our existence. The different periods, and the 
peculiarities attendant upon those periods in the life of man, 
fills us with such lively associations, and recall, so sweetly 
the scent of the roses, that we look apon the person who paints 
our joys and anxieties with virtue’. pencil, as a truly kind 
Nor do we view him who copies and multiplies the 
original drawing with less regard. Every man has his own 
mode of sketching and colouring earthly scenes ; bot it is the 
honest and good ouly, who depict pure precepts and makes 
us charmed with the rough as well asthe smooth The Count 
Segur has thrown aside the false philosophy and bad taste 
of the Freach school in the work under remark ; and given to 
the mind a source of pleasure and a road to purity It is 
also a very amusing book In childhood, we remember the 
unbounded joy we experienced, and the affection displayed 
by that noblest of beings, akind mother. Youth makes us 
smile, delighted, at our own saucy school-days. Manhood 
brings the time when we wrote sonnets to our mistress’ eye- 
brow, and felt the unceasing affection of a wilfe—and Age- 
no—let us leave this: the word ** Wife,” shall make 
pause ; in order to show in the following extract our homage 
for that sweet being, and to prove the beanty of the work i: 
question :—* A Wile. gentle, affectionate, sensible, and virtu- 
ous, will fill his whole heart, and leave no room for sadness 
What will he care for the loss of property, when he posses- 
** ses this treasure’ Is not his house sufficiently magnificent 
as long as she commands respect in it—splendid enough, as 
long as her presence adorns it? A cottage where virtue 
dwells is far superior to a palace; it becomes a temple 
If he be not separated from her, banishment itself cannot 
become to him an entire exile; for in her person he views 
Through ber exertions, ordet 
If io 


being. 


us 


« 


an image of his country. 
reigns in his household, as well as peace in his soul. 
justice or ingratitude irritate or grieve him, her caresses 
m Her commen 


will appease, and her smilex console 
ence; he thinks 


dation is his glory ; she, too, is his co 
himself good when he raises her affections, and great when 
she admireshim. He sees in her reason, personified, and 
wisdom in action: for she feels all that philosophers o! 
every age have only thought. As modest as the violet, sh¢ 
shuns display; and diffuses, mi the shade around her. the 
‘periume of virtue and happiness, Labours, pains, plea- 
‘ sures, Opinions, sentiments and thought, are in common be 
‘ tween them ; and as she never expresses more nor less than 
what she fecls, he reads, ata glance, her thonghts in he: 
gestures, and even in her eyes; he can apply to her what 
used to be said of Pompey wher young: * the thought wa 
uttered before the voice had sounded.’ If he be ill, the 
double balsam of love and friendship comes to his aid 
numberiess delicate and affectionate attentions dispel un 
easiness, and awaken hope. Pain itself smiles upon ten 
derness, and again knows pleasure. If an honourable po 
verty should compel! him to labour a livelihood, if the 
fatigues of war, or of state affairs, should have exhauste: 
his strength or enfeebied his health, she alleviates the toil 
‘by sharing it. How easy and short does the voyage of lif 
appear with such acompanion! As on the fortunate side, h« 
always finds at the same time buds, flowers, and fruits Hi 
summer has retained and preserved the charms of his 
‘ spring; and old age has drawn near without his perceiving 
its approach. What more could he expect in the eternal 
abode ? He has found heaven on earth.” Report gives this 
translation to a foreign gendleman resident iu our city, and 
who holds a high sittation under the Portuguese government 
His modesty perhaps has kept bim from affixing his name ; 
but it must not stay us from rendering our thanks, in the 
name of the public, for bis excellent translation, The book 
It ought to be found in every famil) 


“ 


is beautifully got up. 
and in the hands of every member of every family 
truly what it calls itself, “a gift for every age.” 
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Henri IV.—We visited this aew and splendid vessel a few | ciation, in confronting the ghost of Hamlet's father and the || dn press.—* Orleans, a Battle Dirge,” a poem, by Mc 
days ago, and were much pleased with her uncommon neat- | spirit of Banquo in Macbeth, than which the appearance of | Donald Clarke, comprising about three thousand lives ' (mer- 
ness and beauty. She is about four hundred and fifty tons, was | no two beings should produce such totally dissimilar emo- cy on us ') is shortly tobe published. Mr. C, has seriously 
built by C. Bergh & Co. of this city, and is intended for the || tions. The predominant feeling which ran through Macrea- || promised us that this work, which he has penned expressly 
Havre trade. She is (to use the remarks of Mr. Noah) a/jdy’s Hamiet was bis filial affection and grief for the memory || for posterity, shall be “‘ very grand,”’ wales» his muse meets 
substantial and well finished ship, with ample conveniences | of his father. He appeared, trom the first, what he says of jwith some lent '—No now, Donald. 
and accommodations. A spirai staircase, of light and exqui- | himeelf, one whom “ man delights not—no, nor woman ¢i Mr. Medateen.—An scones of the lect eecnetion of this 
site workmanship, sur ted with a prof i of brass rail-| ther,” and there was a melancholy sadness about his apPear- | intrepid eronaut will be given ta the next Mirrer 
ing, leads to the great cabin, which ts fitted with all the splen-) ance throughout; indeed, at one time, we thought his man | S 
dor of rose and satin wood casements; ample state rooms, i ner was too lackrymal. and resembied more the grief of a) 
hung with damask curtains ; a range of white marble columns, | green youth of eighteen than that of a man of thirty, which, | 
at the division of each state room, tegether with rich Turkey | fom the text, we are given to understand was the age of Ham 
carpets, mirrors, astral lamps, mohair settees, and every or- \ let. The celebrated soliloguy—* To be, or not to be,”’ was 
pament calculated to enrich and embellish this doating pa- = a different style from what we have been accustomed t,| 
lace. The ladies’ cabin, which, among other comforts, con- || that is, as a piece of contemplative reasoning apart from the | 
tains a library of French and English books, was also much || business of the scene. Macready spoke it with more reter- | 
admired. The company, after going through the ship, par- lence to the pact, and the delivery of the line, “Is a cousum- : ' 
took of a collation prepared in Niblo’s best style, together | mation devoutly to be Wished,” seemed to particularly point |, speech by a professor, in which, speaking of the stars, he says 
with rich and choice wines. ‘Travelling to France in those | at his individual griels. The passionate scenes were very \ that * the Pleiades, Orion, &e. were celebrated in the book 
hips is rendered so comfortable, that many who contem-| forcibly acted. We do not think the play-scene could be jof Job.” Had he consulted the original, he would have seen 

late making the summer tour, will preter a coaple of months | surpassed. What an electric effect was given to the word Hthat the generality of translators have not given the iruc 
“ Paris--equally economical, aud more agreeabie. || murderer,” in the sentence—* You shali see avon how | **"%*- For example—Job, xxxviii. 31.—aceording to Bare, 


—_——-_——- i the murderer gets the love of Gonzago’s wile.” The cioset |should have been rendered—* Canst thou bind up the influ 


Tompkins’ Blucs.—This corps of citizen soldiers is daily || scene was a fit companion to it. It was, in truth, frow first to jences of the heai of summer, Or loose the bands of the cold of 
! winter.”’—The insertion of the names of Slars or Constella- 


increasing in number and respectability. It bids fair to be |! last, a noble delineation of perhaps as difficalt a character as | , — 
The officers are in-|| ia to be found iv the whole range of the Drama. Mr. Foote ‘ons, Job, ix. 9, & 35. 31, 32. and, Amos, v. 8. originated 


the best disciplined battalion in the city. \\" j 
telligent and enterprising men. There is every inducement | '* 4 favourite of ours, but we certainly think he shook his  W!th very early Gaetan ta, should = errors, on 
for young gentlemen to enroll themselves, and we hepe the | hands more than the passage warranted in giving “ O! my ol- |, eccsunt of their antiquity? gu Ama TOR. 
corps may meet with ail the success it deserves. Meetings || fence 18 rank,” &c. Mrs. Hilson was an interesting Ophelia.|| The above communication was put in the post-oflice at Al 
are calied tor military improvement in each week, at Dooley's H Ou Friday William Tell was performed te the most crowded | bany by a friend. Iu conjecturing why it was rejected, (uot 
where the uniform may be examined. | house, judging from our eye and feelings, of any, (save the | having been inserted in either of the three successive papers,) 


_ | first night,) since Mr. M's appearauce.—This is, we think, the | the writer supposed that * fault was tound’’—because Pro- 
Park Theatre.—Mr. Macready appeared in the character | 


poorest of Mr Knowles’ tragedies, and can scarcely be term- | fessor Henry bad only mentioned the name of one star—bat 
of Hamlet on Weduesday evening. Nature, in bestowing an '\ed more than a sort of refined melo-drama. It has no pre. | every liberal minded reader will allow that in short criticisms 
expressive face, a finely proportioned form, and a sweet, mei-|j tensions to original character—it exposes and unfolds no hid- | @ part may designate the whole and, rice versa. Tt will be 
low, yet powertul voice, has gifted him with all the requisite i den recesses of the human heart; all is apparent on the sur-| seen, however, by the extrects below, that he virtually alluded 
physical endowments tor a fit representative of him who was i face. It is the tragedy of situation. The story is, however, ‘pecan stare than one. “* Names were given them.***These 
‘the glass of fashion and the mould of form,” and in the | interesting, and skiltully dramatized, and affords some good | constelintions are now faithful pictures of all the stages ot 
higher and more prizeable qualities of the mind, he is assur l; opportunities for display in the actor who represents the hero | eivilization The harp of Orpheus, and the figure of Orion, 
edly nut found wantng. There is no play on the stage that | It is almost needless to say that every thing was made the | 49d fhe head of Medusa, ave as visible to the yr of 
has been so much read, criticised, and commented upon, as | Very Most of by Macready, who is the original Tell. In his, this city as they were to the shepherds of Chaldea, Are- 
this. The character of the contemplative Dane has been |) hands it rises to something mach above what its own merit, {“7™s, & star celebrated in the book of Job, shone last night 
morally dissected and held up to view in every possible shape ; ll entities it to. There is such ao intensity in his manner—| ® bright in our western horizon as it did in the east in the 
aud the different styles, beauties, and defects, of the innu- |) such enthusiastic aspirations aiter liberty, and such detesta. | "™e> of Amos and Homer. Why did he not say that the 
merable Hamlets who, since the days of Betterton, have trod H tion of oppression is breathed forth in all he utters, as carries Pleiades, (or as the translators have it, in this place, the seven 
all along with it. With what fervour he gives the opening stars) and Orion were likewise celebrated in the book of 
|| Amos? The truth is that the English translators had less au 
| thority for putting the names of these constellations in the 
book of Amos than they had to put them and others in the 
Look of Job. The last mentioned clause in Amos should have 
affecting. | been rendered “ IWho maketh the heat and the cold,” §e. 











Ain old sinner —\ir Benjamin Miller, & man eighty years 
of age, bas been committed to jail in Chatauque county, for 
whipping his wife. 

Desia-— This fellow has been set at liberty by Judge Brown 
This upright judge was appointed by Desha’s father. 

Communication 
Mr. Epitor—tin one of your late papers appeared a 





the stage, have beea so weighed, judged, and recorded, that | 
an actor may “* run and read ;” and ii ts almost a discredit oe 


|speech in the second scene— 
any one who now attempts and fails in at least giving a respec- “ Ve crags aud peaks. Jam with you once again !" 

table representation of the part. This, which ts such an ad- i His mute despair and parental anguish in the scenes with 
vantage to a man of ordinary talent, is as decided a disad-|) his child in presence of Gesler were wonderfully 


vantage to aman of genius. He has the mind to catch, and | 
capability to execute, the beauties of the character, but then 
he has every where been anucipated. Whatever is excel- 
lently done is pronounced to be tine, but not new,—it has 


been played so before , and against any man who now plays | 
RMawmlet, the whole force oi the past 1s brought to bear. You I 


bear of sucha point, or such a passage, being no better than 
Mr. C. or Mr. D. or Mr. &, F, G, &e. to the eud of the al- 
phabet. Let a person stand in the tobbies alter any eminent 


actor has performed Hamlet, and he will tind the usual vo- | 


cabulary of admiration used on such occasions, as ** creat, 
grand, nobie, astonishing, amazing,”’ &c. is no loager in re- 
quest, but instead you hear the more qualitied and lady-like 
terms of “ very pretty,”’ ** well execated,”’ “ very good in- 
deed,” and so on. In fact, such men as Betterton, Garrick, and 
Kemble, (the three greatest Hamlets of by-past times,) have 
brought the part'so near the beau ideal of perfection, that 
now, to judge o! an actor in it, the execution of a passage is 
more to be lcoked at than the conception—the minutie more 
than the leading scenes. We have been thus long in coming 
to the business before us, (Mucready’s Hamlet,) because we 
think that it isin the gevera! conception of character—the 
viewing it in all its varied points and bearings—and the el- 
fect given by an accompanying look or action to an appareat- 
ly trivial sentence, that this gentleman more particularly 
stands unrivalled. His acting is not point, a flash, a flat 

scene, and then another point, and flash, and flat again, It 
is like a finished picture, that does uot lay claim to praise on 
ny detached or pecuitar merit, buton the general excellence 
of the execution. The ground-work is bold, striking, and 
original, and the keeping, the filling up, the colouring, the 
management of light and shade, and the exquisite finish be 

stowed upon the most trivial minutia, combine to render it 
faultless, —Judgment is another great characteristic of Ma- 
cready’s acting. In the * he 
never “o’ersteps the modesty of aature.”’ Ta the first inter- 


very whirlwind of his passion” 


view with his father’s spurtt there were no outrageous contor 
tions, or boisterous voctieration m giving the ine, Angels 
ind ministers of grace defend us.’ It was uttered in the ter- 
riled whisper a man filled with doubt, tear, and amazement, 
might naturally be supposed to use at suddenly encountering 
a disembodied spirit in the dead stillness of midnight. We 
have seen actors “ ay, and praised, too, high!v,’’ who have 
wed precisely the same start, manne: expression, and epnn- 


There were many hearts present, we dare say, on whom the 
following words fell with something of the heaviness his boy's 


footsteps did upon his own when the guards are bringiug Al- | 


bert before Gesler— 

* That step—that step—that little step, so light 

* Upon the ground, how heavy does it fall 

“Upon my heart!” 
, In many scenes the most profound silence reigned, and all at- 
| tempts at applause were immediately put down by the mur 
mur of “hush!” that spread through the house. This is 
true applause—the applause of the heart. Mr. Simpson's 
Michael was hearty and spirited, and somewhat enlivened the 
| duil scenes in which he figures. Mr. Placide made an excel 
lent Braun—he looked the very model of stupidity We 
‘must not forget master Wheatley’s Albert, which was the 
best we have seen. 


| La Fayette Theatre.—Last Monday evening Mre. Sand 
ford (late Mrs. Holman) made her first appearance in the 
character of Diana Vernon, The house was filled to over 

flowing, notwithstanding the attractions of Macready aud 
Booth, (who both played the same evening,) filled two other 
Mrs. Sandford, on her appearance, was greeted 
with the most rapturous applause, which was repeated, at in 

tervals, throughout the whole play. She was in fine voice, and 
It may be 1g tothe 
pleasure of seeing her again in public, after so long a retire- 
ment from the stage, but we really think she sings and plays 
better than ever. Mr. Burroughs’ Rob Roy d 
delineation; but we have seena better, by Maywood, 


houses. 


gave her songs ta charming style ow 


was avery © 
Mr. 
a shoft engagement on Tuesday evening, in 
Mere! With 
not talent, Lal avette Theatre canuot fail to 


It ha 


" 


who comme 


the charactcr of Shylock, in the ntof Venice 


such an aces 
hold its ¢ 


rse with success our good wishes 


New- Vor! 


‘rheatre wil 


On 
th the « 
r the Wi 


Monday 


mec 


the New-York 
vad to Ruin, and 


eventir 
pen % ot the 
the afterpiece of Raisi 

Chatham Theatr: —Mr. Bo 
racters at this hous tlis Ri 
& master-piece of acting 


th is performing his top cha 
chard, on Monday evening, was 


New Agen.t—Vr Grillin L. Leckie is appointed agent at 
Lynchburgh Va. in the place of Mr. E. F. Gardner, who is 
about to remove from that town 


As the Mirror has acquired the name and credit of dealing 
above board— please insert this in the next 
A rriexp vo Vent AmMaror, 


Communicated.—There will be a sermon preached by the 
Rev. Mr. Dubois, in the North West Dutch Church in Frank 
liu-street, next Sabbath evening, before the Sunday Scholars 
attached to that church, and a collection taken up tor the be- 
The scholars will sing a hymn, and an 
Service will commence 


nehit of the schools 
Authem, also, is expected to be sung 
precisely at 7 o'clock 





MARRIED, 

On Wednesday, the 4th instant, by the Rev. Mr Lyell 
Mr. Richard B. Wessels, of Brooklyn, to Miss Francis 
Skarill, of this cits 

On Monday, the 9th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Macnamara, 
Mr. John Gillick to Miss Alicia Raddy, both of this city 

On Wednesday, the ilth instant. by the Rev. Mr Lyell 
Mr. Gilbert. Bates to Miss Harriet Valentive, both of this 
city 

On Weduesday, the 1!th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Chase, 
Dr. Edward R. Brown, to Miss Meletebal B. Pinkaey, both 
of this city 

On Wednesday, the Tith 
Murray, the Rev, Thomas 
'Eliza Ann Waterman, of thi y 

On Thursday, the !2th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Cone, Mi 
Christopher C. Bennett tu Miss Susan Lawton, both of this 


the Rev. Mr 
Fishkill, to 


Me 
Miss 


instant, by 


De Witt, of 


the Rev. Dr. Pettus 
Ann Allen, both of this 


ety 

On Thursday, the llth instant, bs 
Mr. Corvelius Beatty, to Sliss Aiary 
city 

On Friday. the 13th inst 
Jolin P. Austin, t iss I 


Rev. Mr. Duffie, 
, both of this enty 


Mr 


the 


nt, by 
usa S 


On Tharsda vir. Peter Sawyer, aged 
toriy emg yoat 
On riday, the 
sears 
On Friday, the 15th io 
lifty-two year 
On Saturcay, 
aged twenty-sis years 
On the lou: instant, 
ty-two years 
"'The city inspector reports the desth of ene hundred and 
(a8 during the week « ou Satarday last 


Ruth Allen, aged fifty 


tant, Mr. Courd D Bevoise, aged 


} 4 
the i4 


th instant, Mr. James W. Rowley, 


‘Mr. Adolphus Davenport, aged twen 


ine 


*seventecn | 
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AUTUMN. 

Witu what a glory comes and goes the year !— 
The buds of spring—those beautiful harbingers 
Of sunny skies and cloudless times—enjoy 
Life’s newness, and earth’s garniture spread out ; 
And when the silver habit of the clouds 
Comes down upon the autumn sun, and with 
A sober gladness the old year takes up 
His bright inheritance of golden fruits, 
A pomp and pageant fill the splendid scene. 
There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 
Its mellow richness on the clustered trees, 
And from a beaker full of richest dyes 
Pouring new glory on the autumn woods, 
And dipping in warm light the pillared clouds. 
Morn on the mountain, like a summer bird, 
Lifts up her purple wing, and in the vales 
The gentle wind, a sweet and passionate wooer, 
Kisses the blushing leaf, and stirs up life 
Within the solemn woods of ash deep crimsoned, 
And silver beech, aud maple yellow leafed— 
Where autumn, like a faint old man sits down 
By the way side a-weary. Through the trees 
The golden robin moves ; the purple finch, 
That on wild cherry and red cedar feeds, 
A winter bird—comes with its plaintive whistle, 
And pecks by the witch-hazel, whilst aloud 
From cottage roofs the warbling blue-bird sings ; 
And merrily with oft-repeated stroke 
Sounds from the threshing floor the busy flail 

O what a glory doth this world put on 
For him that with a fervent heart goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed, and days well spent! 
For him the wind, aye, and the yellow leaves 
Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent teachings. 
He shall so hear the solemn hymn, that Death 
Has lifted up for all, that he shall go 
To his long resting place without a tear. 


THE CORAL INSECTS. 

Toil on—toil on—ye ephemeral train, 
Who build in the tossing and treacherous main, 
Toil on, for the wisdom of man ye mock 
With your sand-bas'd structures aud domes of rock— 
Your columns the fathomless fountain lave, 
And your arches spring up to the crested wave— 
You're a puny race thus to boltily rear 
A fabric so vast, in a realm so drear. 

Ye bind the deep with your secret zone, 

The Ocean is seal'd, and the surge a stone— 
Fresh wreaths from the coral pavement spring 
Like the terrac’d pride of Assyria’s king. 

The turf looks green where the breakers roll'd, 
O’er the whirlpool ripens the rind of gold— 
The sea-snatched isle is the home of men, 

And mountains exult where the wave hath been 

But why do ye plant ‘neath the billows dark, 
The wrecking reef for the gallant bark ? 

There are snares enough on the tented field, 

‘Mid the blossom'd sweets that the valleys yield— 
There are serpents to coil ere the flowers are up— 
There's a poison drop in man’s brightest cup— 
There are foes that watch for his cradle breath, 
And why need ye sow the floods with death ? 

With mouldering bones the deeps are white 

From the ice-clad pole, to the tropics bright, 
The mermaid hath twisted her fingers cold 
With the mesh of the sea boy's curls of gold, 
And the gods of ocean have frown'd to see 
The mariner’s bed in their halls of glee ; 
Hath earth no graves, that ye toil to spread 

The boundless sea for the thronging dead ? 

Ye build—ye build—but ye enter not in! | 
Like the tribes whom the desert devour'd in their sin, ! 
From the land of promise ye fade and die 
Ere its verdure gleams forth on your weary eye ; 


Young Casabianca, a boy thirteen years old, son to the Admiral | 
of the Orient, remained at his post, (in the battle of the Nile,) after 
the ship had taken fire. and all the guns had been abandoned, and 
perished in the explosion of the ship when the @ames reached the 
powder. 





As the sires of Egypt's pyramid 

Their noteless bones in oblivion hid, 

Ye sleep unmark’d ‘mid the desolate main 

While the wonder and pride of your works remain 





CASABIANCA. | 
| 


The boy stood on the burning deck 
Whence all but him had fled; 
The flame that lit the battle’s wreck, 
Shone round him o’er the dead. 


Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 
As born to rule the storm ; 
A creature of heroic blood, 
A proud, though child-like form. 
The flames rolled ou—he would not go 
Without his father’s word ; 
That father, faint in death below, 
His voice no longer heard. 





He call’d aloud :—* Say, father, say 
If yet my task is done?” 


Unconscious of his son. 


* Speak, father !”’ once again he cried, 
“If | may now be gone ! 

And"’—but the booming shots replied, 
And fast the flames rolled on. 


He knew not that the chieftain lay | 
| 

} 

| 





Upon his brow he felt their breath, 
And in his waving hair, 

And looked, from that lone post of death, 

In still, yet brave despair : | 

| 

| 


And shouted but once more aloud, 
“* My father! must | stay ?” 

While o'er him swift, through sail and shroud 
The wreathing fires made way. 


They wrapt the ship in splendour wild, 
They caught the flag on high, | 
And streamed above the gallant child, | 
Like banners in the sky. | 

! 


There came a burst of thundering sound— 
The boy—oh! where was he? 

Ask of the winds that far around \ 
With fragments strewed the sea! | 


With mast, and helm, and penhon fair, | 
That well had borne their part— 
But the noblest thing that perish'd there | 


Was that young faithful heart. F.H. 


“TO HANNAH. 
Awake—my Love—the night is past, 
The morning gilds the eastern gray 
The gloom of might’s retiring fast, 
And brings again the welcome day 


Aurora saw the coming sun, 

And open'd wide the gates of morn 
The chase already is begun, 

The merry huntsinan winds his horn 


The litttle songsters quit the grove, 

The sprightly lark is on the wing, 
Free as the air—thus free they rove, 

And to the morning sweetly sing. 
Come—let us range the meadows, now, 

While morning all her charms disclosc, 
I'll twine a gariand for thy brow, 

While yet the dew is on the rose, 


Awake—awake—why lose in sleep 
The pleasures of these blissful hours, 
The Sun will soon clime o'er yon steep, 
And drink the dew-drops from the flowers. 
D. L. B. 


ON A GARLAND. 
When time was entwining a garland of years, 
Which to crown my beloved was given; 
Though some of the leaves might be sullied with tears 
Vet the flowers were all gathered in heaven. 


And long may this garland be sweet to the eye, 
May its verdure for ever be new, 

Young Love shall enrich it with many a sigh, 
And Pity shall nurse it with dew 


THE GRAVE OF KORNER; 


The patriot. soldier, and poet, whose writings (chiefly devoted to 


i the cause of his country) are strikingly distinguished by religious 
|| feeling, and a confidence in the Supreme Justice for the final deli: 
| erance of Germany. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Green wave the oak for ever o'er thy rest! 
Thou that beneath its crow ning foliage sleepest, 
And in the stillness of thy country’s breast 
Thy place of memory, as an altar keepest ! 
Brightly thy spirit o’er ber bills was poured, 
Thou «f the lyre and sword! 
Rest, bard! Rest, soldier! By the father’s hand 
Here shall the child of after years be led, 
With bis wreath offering silently to stand 
In the hushed presence ot the glorious dead, 
Se cier and Bard! For thou thy path hast trod 
With treedom and with God | 


The oak waved proudly o'er thy burial rite ! 
On the crowned bier, to slumber. warriors bore thee, 
And with true bearts, thy brethren of the fight 
Weptas they veiled their drooping banners o’er thee 
And the deep guns with rolling peals gave toheu 
That lyre and sword were broken ! 


Thou hast a hero’s tomb! A lov lier bed 
Is hers, the gentle girl. beside thee tying ; 
The gentle gir), that bowed her fair young head, 
When thou wert gone, in silent sorrow dying. 
Brother! true friend! the tender and the brave 
She pined to share thy grave 
Fame was thy gift from others—bat for ber 
To whom the wide earth held that only spot— 
Sie loved thee—lovely in your lives ye were, 
And in your early deaths divided not! 
Thou hast thine oak, thy trophy—what hath she 
Her own biest place by thee! 


Tt was thy spirit, brother! which had made 
The bright world glorious to her thoughtfu: eye, 
Since first in ch hood ‘midst the vines ye played 
And sent glad singing throngh the free blue sky ! 
Ye were bat two ' and when thy spirit passed 
We for the one—the last! 


Wo. vet not long ! she lingered but to trace 
Thine image from the image in her breast; 
Once. once again to see that buried face 
But smile upon her ere -he went to rest! 
Too sad a smile! its living light was o’er— 
It answered hers no more 


The earth grew silent when thy voice departed— 
The bome too lonely whence thy step had fled 
What then was jet! tor her, the faithful-hearted ? 
Death, death, to still the yearning for the dead! 
Softly she perished—be the Flower deplored, 
Here, with the Lyre and Sword! 


Have ve not met ere now? so let those trust 
That meet for moments, but to part for years 
That weep, watch, pray, to hold back dust from dust 
That love where love is but a fount of tears! 
Brother! sweet sister! peace around ye dwell! 
Lyre, Sword, and Flower, farewell! 





POPULAR SONGS. 





I NE’ER WILL PROVE UNKIND TO THEE 
A BALLAD. 

Sang with unbounded applause by Mr. Howard 
Farewell, farewell my charming maid, 
My country's call must be obey'd, 

But soon I shall return, my love, 

And all thy doubts and fears remove ; 

Then cease to weep. my Rosa dear, 

For by thy lovely self I swear, 

VW hate’er my destined lot shall be, 

I ne'er shall prove unkind to thee, 
No, never 


Though every gleam of joy were gone, 
And all the world had from me flown, 
Though naught but dark despair appear, 
The thoughts of thee my heart would cheer 
Then cease to weep, my Rosa dear, 
For by thy lovely self I swear, 
Whate'er my destined lot shall be, 
I ne'er will prove unkind to thee, 

No, neve 
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